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tances apart; and that I adopted the usual mode 
of travel—almost the only mode then practicable 
in many parts of Ireland—that of riding on horse- 
back. To this end I had purchased a strong, 
serviceable roadster in Dublin, intending to dis- 
pose of it again when the need for it had ceased. 

I had been several days at a large town which I 
shall only designate by its initial letter, C ; and 
it was on the afternoon of a gloomy, sultry, autumn 
day that I finally left my comfortable quarters 
there, to hurry on to another town, some twenty 
miles distant. 

“ You had better wait till to-morrow morning,” 
said my good-natured landlord, as I was about to 
put foot in stirrup. “We shall have a storm 
before many hours are over; and the roads are 
unco’ bad and hilly, you know.” 

Yes, I knew, for I had travelled the same roads 
before; but I had confidence in my horse, and 
some reliance on my own judgment of the weather. 
Allowing for the badness of the roads, I expected 
to arrive at my destination before dusk, and also 
before the approaching storm should burst. I had 
a reason, too, for wishing to make what speed I 
could: I had received intelligence that a correspon- 
dent of our house had committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy, and that my presence was needed on the 
spot to investigate his affairs. I thanked my con- 
siderate landlord, therefore, for his caution, and 
followed my own’ plans. 

* Aweel, aweel!’’ said he—he was a Seotchman 
—a wilfu’ man maun ha’ his way ;” in another 
minute, I was trotting through the streets of 
C , and in half an hour I was fairly committed to 
my journey. ‘The road I had to traverse was not 
simply hilly, it was mountainous; bad in summer, 
and in winter almost impassable. It was a little 
frequented road, rough, rugged, and grass-grown ; 
ud, besides, it was extremely complicated, for it 
was crossed and recrossed by Other mountain 
tracts, or boreens, which, in the absence of direc- 
tion posts, rendered the choice of the right track 
exceedingly hazardous. - Pretty confident, however, 
in my general knowledge of the route, I pressed 
onward, 

The appearance of the mountains to be crossed, 
though gloomy and forlorn, was not uninteresting ; 
they were almost covered with heath, and occasion- 
ally opened to the sightwild and extensive scenery, 
such as poets would love to look upon, and long 
for the power to describe. I was not a poet, how- 
ever; and my great concern, on that occasion, was 
to perform the journey as expeditiously as possible ; 
for signs of the storm, which I had persuaded my- 
self was at‘ a sufficiently safe distance in point of 
time, began rapidly and swiftly’te accumulate. 
Great masses of black clouds, rising im the western 
horizon, and thickening as they rose, darkened the 
atinosphere; and strong fitful gusts of wind swept 
over the mountain heights, and through the moun- 
tain passes, with an icy chillness which quickened 
my desire for shelter. 

Shelter, however, was not easily attainable. An 
extent of several miles, which I had already tra- 
versed, had presented only two or three mud cabins, 
inhabited evidently by the lowest class of Irish 
peasantry ; and, these passed, nothing was visible 
but the dark heath-covered and dreary hill-sides, 








a | 


though I were on the verge, not nly of civilization, 
but of habitable life, and that beyond could be 
nothing but desolateness. 

I put spurs to my horse; but, weary of the in- 
terminable climbing, he resisted all my importu- 


plunging forward, indec~, a few paces while the 
prick and smart of the spur remained, but in- 
stantly subsiding into the same slow pace as be- 
fore. I alighted, therefore, and led the way, 
partly because, by this plan, our progress was 
more hopeful, and partly also because the change 
of exercise diffused a more equal warmth over my 
whole frame. 

Meanwhile, the keen wind became keener, and 
swept across the mountains in stronger gusts and 
eddies ; and the clouds overhead descended, first 
in a thick mist, which hid every surrounding ob- 
ject, and next in a torrent of rain, which, in spite 
of a thick horseman’s cloak, soon drenched me to 
the skin, while it ran down the clayey road with 
the impetuosity of a resistless current, threatening 
to change it perhaps into its original and proper 
character—that of the bed of a mountain stream. 


nities to quicken his slow walk into a brisk trot— 1 





Presently, and while I was toiling on, leading my 
horse by the bridle, a flash of lightning, start- 
lingly bright and vivid, illuminated for a moment 
the thick murky gloom in which the mountain 
was shrouded, and was followed by a terrific peal 
of thunder. Dazzled by the flash and frightened 
by the concussion, the poor animal plunged fu- 
riously, and, in my efforts to restrain him, thie 
bridle broke, and, turning sharply round, he gal- 
loped madly down the mountain side. I followed, 
with as much speed as I could muster, trustiny | 
that the affrighted beast would presently relax || 
‘his pace ; but I only succeeded in catching a part- 
ing glimpse of him, as he turned out of the road | 
we had’so painfully climbed, and pursued his head- || 
long career into the apparently untrodden recesses 

of the mountains. 

Had the loss of my poor horse been the prin- 
cipal one involved in this misfortune, I might per- 
haps havegiven up my pursuit for that time, and 
pressed onward on foot over the hills to the town 
Twas desirous of reaching; but unhappily, as it 
seemed then, a small portmanteau, strapped behind 
the saddle, contained not only a considerable su:n 
of money, but papers of importance to my ei- 
ployer, the loss of which would throw our business 
transactions into ‘almost inextricable confusion. | 
There was nothing, therefore, for me to do—whi! 
blaming myself for my! imprudent hurry, whic: 
threatened to make good the old proverb of * moi 
haste, less speed” —but to follow up the track o 
the fugitive horse, trusting that he would pr- 
sently abate is speed, and give me the oppor- 
tunity of regaining not only himself, but the tre:- 
sures he had carried off. 

How many weary miles I plunged over, amid» 
rain, wind, mist, and thunder-storm, I cannot te: 
I know only that my almost hopeless chase w: 
continued until the gloom of coming night ws: 
added to the murky darkness of the tempest, 21: 
I sunk to the ground, panting and exhausted with 
my vain efforts. Until then I had managed to 
track my fugitive horse by the freshly torn-up 
turf. Once or twice, indeed, I believe that 1 a»- 





for many other weary miles. It seemed almost as 





proached very near to him, as he halted in bis 
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flight and cropped the scanty herbage at his feet ; 
but another lightning flash, or perhaps the sound 
of my footsteps, started him afresh, and I heard 
again his hoof-steps gradually dying away in 
the distanee. Exhausted and dispirited, then, I 
sank on to the wet ground, bitterly conscious of 
my inability to recover, for that night at least, 
the faithless conipanion of my journey, and anxi- 
ously wishing to find some shelter from the storm, 
if only a shepherd’s or herdsman’s shealing. 

With the slenderest expectation I presently pur- 
sued my dreary walk. It had by this time become 
so dark, that I could scarcely discern the ground 
on which I trod, and was therefore in constant 
danger of stumbling over the large stones which 
encumbered the barren hill-side, or toppling head- 
long down some precipitous descent. After many 
narrow escapes of this nature, to my inexpressible 
relief I came unexpectedly on a boreen or narrow 
horse-road, leading, as it seemed downwards, into 
a gorge, between two rugged and elevated hill- 
tops; and I determined to follow it wherever it 
might lead, trusting that some sign of human 
habitation would eventually reward my _ perse- 
verance. 

For more than an hour, however, I was doomed 
to disappointment. Brilliant and almost inces- 
sant lightning enabled me to see the faint track, 
which otherwise would have been hidden in the 
darkness of night; but I looked around in vain 
for any signs of shelter. Meanwhile, I had de- 
scended into what appeared a deep and doleful 
valley, surrounded on every side by masses of 
mountain ; but how far I had wandered from the 
right road, or in what direction, I could not even 
guess. 

“The longest lane has a turning,” says the 
proverb ; and Cowper informs us, with manifest 
accuracy, that 

“ the darkest day— 
Live till to-morrow—will have passed away.” 
The proverb and the moral were both exemplified 
in my experience, when, almost despairing of help, 
and ready to sink to the ground again, from the 


joint effects of bodily fatigue and exposure to the 


terrible storm which continued to rage overhead 
and around, I saw a bright light in the midst of 
the dense darkness, shining as though from a 
window on the opposite side of the valley. 

To gather myself up, brace my resolution, and 
hasten with all the little strength that was left 
me to this blessed haven of hope, was the work of 
a moment. In ten minutes more I neared the 
light. It was no “ will-o’-the-wisp,” but a steady 
flame, like that of a candle; and a friendly flash 
of lightning revealed to me a cluster of cabins, 
nestled in this desolate valley, from the little 
windows of one of which had shone out, and was 
still shining, the precious beacon which had guided 
me to the spot. 

I dragged myself to the door and knoeked. 

No answer; and no wonder, for the uproar of 
the elements, and the rattling of the crazy tene- 
ment, must have drowned the feeble summons. 
I knocked again, and listened. There were con- 
{used noises, as of many voices within; but no 
reply to my impatient and incessant applications 
of fists to the door. It was not the time, nor was 





I in a condition, for ceremony. I felt for a latch, 
and placed my hand upon a string. Like little 
Red Riding Hood of the nursery story, I “ pulled 
the bobbin, and the latch flew up,” pushed open 
the door, and But the remainder of my ad- 
venture demands a chapter to itself. 





CHAPTER LVII. 
CONTINUATION OF “YY ADVENTURE.—AN IRISH 
WAKE, 

I pUsHED open the door, and found myself in a 
large apartment, mud-floored, mud-walled, and 
turf-roofed, from the latter of which the heavy 
rain was dripping, and forming broad puddles 
below. The light which had shone so brightly 
across the dark valley now resolved itself into the 
comparatively feeble emitments of two large can- 
dles, with unsnuffed wicks, placed on a long board 
or table which occupied the middle of the room ; 
a turf fire smouldered on the hearth, and filled 
the room with its close, suffocating fumes; while 
gathered around the hearth and table, standing 
some, seated others, either on the bare ground or 
on rough planks, was a large and motley assem- 
blage, of both sexes and of every age, from sixteen 
to threescore and ten. How they were employed 
was manifest from the strong perfume of tobacco 
and mountain dew (illicit whisky) which, striking 
upon me as I entered, almost overpowered my 
senses, and would have caused me to retreat as 
suddenly as I had intruded, but for the emergency 
of my condition; and from the cups, cans, handle- 
less mugs, and’ footless glasses, which clicked, 
and clinked, and jingled, being pushed about by 
the unsteady hands of the strange party. 

It needed only a glance to perceive that many 
of these—not wedding guests—were already verg- 
ing upon intoxication. Yet there was nothing 
convivial in their excess, The females sat with 
dishevelled hair, and otherwise in picturesque at- 
tire; and while they sipped their fiery beverage, 
and inhaled the rank smoke of the rankest to- 
bacco through their short black pipes—for nearly 
all were smoking, women as well as men—tears 
were flowing plentifully down their cheeks, and 
they rocked themselves to and fro, uttering low 
crooning moans and cries, indicative of sore men- 
tal disquictude and distress. The men, also, 
elared fiercely and sullenly at each other and at 
an object on the table, and as they conversed in 
low and apparently guarded tones, but with 
threatening gestures, knitted brows and clenched 
fists, as though under the influence of some over- 
powering passion—it might be of grief wrought 
to desperation, or remorse and revenge. 

I have spoken of “ an object on the table.” That 
object was a corpse, wrapped in a sheet, the head 
and countenance only being uncovered. A white 
cloth was interposed between it and the table or 
board, falling over the sides, nearly to the ground, 
and a plate of salt was placed on its breast. 

The dead body was that of a man, probably 
some thirty years of age, and the ghastliness of 
the countenance was fearfully enhanced, not only 
by the dull glimmer of the unsnuffed candles, but 
by a gaping wound, as though from a sword cut, 
which extended from the left temple to the corner 
of the mouth, laying open the cheek. Evidently, 
no cffort had been made to hide or cover the 
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wound; and as evidently, the contemplation of 
this terrific sight was stirring up the thoughts 
and feelings of the excitable beings around me, 
friends and relations of the slain man, to purposes 
of deadly revenge. 

For the man had been slain. I remembered now 
that, while at C——, I had heard of a recent 
skirmish between a party of revenue officers and a 
band of illicit distillers and smugglers on the 
mountains, whose secret haunts had been disco- 
covered. Unhappily, these events were too common 
in Ireland at eat time to attract much attention, 
and beyend the fact that blood had been shed, I 
had neither sought nor heard particulars of the 
conflict. All this came into my mind as I looked 
on, and, if escape had been possible, I would gladly 
have retreated to the bare hill-side and the pitiless 
storm. 

But escape was not possible. My entrance had 
not been noticed, and, as I stood in the shadow 
cast by a projecting jamb of the rude hearth, I 
had time to make the few observations I have jot- 
ted down ; but before a minute had passed away, 
the eyes of one of the company rested on me, and 
the next instant I was dragged into the apart- 
ment, and surrounded by the infuriated throng, 
who wanted only a victim on whom to expend 
their insane vengeance; and the first words I 
heard uttered convinced me that I was mistaken 
for an emissary of government—the detested go- 
vernment, whose minions had, as they would have 
argued, robbed:them of their property, and mur- 
dered their friend. 

Happily, no deadly weapons were at that time 
in their hands, and, in a momentary pause in the 
storm of execrations whieh fell upon me, I streve 
to make myself heard. Rapidly, I endeavoured to 
explain that I was an unfortunate traveller, be- 
nighted and storm-beaten, innocent of all evil in- 
tention towards, or even of any knowledge of them, 
and seeking only shelter and rest. It would have 
been better for me not to have spoken: my speech 
betrayed me for an Englishman, and my voice was 
drowned in bitter curses and awful threatenings. 

‘“* Hear to the murthering villain,” shouted one, 
aiming at me a heavy blow, which I happily 
avoided. But other blows fell upon me thick, and 
I was beaten to the ground. It was evidently a 
struggle for life, and never had my life seemed in 
such imminent peril as now, and death so near. 
The number of my assailants, however, contri- 
buted something to my immediate preservation ; 
for their furious strokes, dealt almost at random, 
fell as often on each other as on their intended re- 
cipient, and, availing myself of the confusion that 
ensued, I rose, bleeding, and staggered to my 
feet. 

Meanwhile, the females had fled, shrieking, to 
the only other apartment the cabin contained, all 
except one aged woman, of stout masculine pro- 
portions, whom I had not before observed, but 
who now threw herself into the mé/ée, and with 
her powerful arm arrested more than one hand 
raised against me. 

“* A purty night’s work ye are afther making of 
this, Misther Donovan,” she shouted, seizing my 


first assailant by the collar, and dragging him | 


violently aside. 


“Ts this the way ye trate a 
sthranger that 


” 








The voice was enough. Shaking off, with a 
sudden exertion of strength which surprised me 
then, and which surprises me now that I recall 
the scene to memory, the hold which two or three 
strong men had on me, I sprang forwards, grap- 
pled the hand of the friendly and energetic pleader, 
and looked her full in the face. 

“ Peggy Magrath!” I cried, “ have you forgot- 
ten Roland Leigh ?” 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen in the midst of that 
tumultuous throng, it would not have been more 
startling than that sudden exclamation of mine. 
Hands raised against me with murderous inten- 
tion were suspended in mid air, shouts of vengeance 
were arrested in their utterance, and eyes, which 
had the moment before glared upon me in fury, 
now opened wider with curiosity. For one mo- 
ment the woman held me at arm’s length, puttiny 
aside, with her disengaged hand, the hair which 
had fallen over my forehead. The next moment [ 
was clasped to her bosom, which heaved with 
strange emotion. 

* Core of me heart! Me own darling! Come 
to me—closer—closer !”’ she sobbed out, pressing 
me yet tighter, covering my cheeks with kisses 
and tears, and waving one hand over me, as 
though to protect me from further injury. But 
there was no need. The foremost among the en- 
raged assailants speedily ranged themselves by 
our side, and I soon found that I was in almost 
as much danger of being overpowered by the ener- 
getic demonstrations of kindness and penitence of 
Peggy’s excitable and impulsive countrymen, as I 
had been of destruction from their fierce and m- 
reasonable enmity. But I shall not prolong my 
description of this scene. I could not, if I would; 
for the excitement of that desperate struggle, added 
to the fatigue I had undergone in the storm which 
yet raged, and the sudden change from the cold 
night air to the stifling atmosphere of that cabin, 
nearly overcame me. I became dizzy, and should 
have fallen but for Peggy’s strong arm. I gasped 
for breath, cried out feebly for air, air, and, to my in- 
expressible relief, scarcely knowing how, I found 
myself gently half led and half supported out of 
that fearful death chamber, and into another and 
a near cabin—Peggy Magrath’s own. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
AND LAST. 


I wave little more to add to my story, and what 
remains must be told in few words. Before morn- 
ing the storm cleared away, and the sun rose on a 
scene of wild grandeur, which I have rarely seen 
surpassed. Meanwhile, divested of my wet gar- 
ments, and resting on a couch of dry heath, near 
to a blazing fire in poor Peggy’s cabin, with her 
seated by my side, I heard the history of her wan- 
derings ; how she had sought me in vain at Whis- 
kers’ Rents after her release from prison—how 
shame for her disgrace had driven her to another, 
and an obscurer part of the wide town ; but how, 
constantly, her thoughts rested upva me—and 
how, at last, hope forsook her, and she determined 
to end her days in “ poor oulde Oirland, among 
her owne people.” I listened to this till sleep 
overpowered me; and when I woke, with the sun 
darting in through the chink of the mud-wall, 
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poor Peggy was preparing for me _a_ breakfast 
which an epicure would not have disdained. I 
found out afterwards that, while I was sleeping, 
my dear eld nurse had walked miles to procure the 
materials of which it was composed, with the same 
devotedness of heart and purpose as when, many 
years before, she had begged “a dhrink of butther- 
milk ” for her poor little orphan boy. 

I stayed two days in the mountain valley, and 
witnessed the funeral of the dead man, on whose 
wake I had intruded; but I shall not describe 
this. Meanwhile the men, who had so nearly sa- 
crificed me to their blind revenge, almost over- 
whelmed me with their contrition and proffered 
services. They said they would go barefoot to the 
end of the world for me; and though this was 
hyperbolical, I believe they would have done much 
to prove the sincerity of their repentance. Indeed, 
they did much; for they scoured the country 
round to recover my stray horse, which was at 
length brought to me, little the worse for its wan- 
derings, and with the portmanteau and property 
it contained untouched. 

“There’s both good an bad in ould Oireland,” 
said Peggy Magrath, triumphantly; ‘“ but Row- 
land Leigh, ye mightn’t have been so loocky if ye 
had lost the poor baste in Yorkshire, let alone all 
England over ;” and I partly agreed with her. 

I should do scant justice to Peggy’s bewilder- 
ment, if I were to attempt to describe it, when 
she found how I had been raised from poverty and 
degradation to comfort and respectability. The 
conviction of its being so loomed upon her at last, 
however, and her joy was boundless. 

“ And now, Peggy, my first best earthly friend 
next to my poor mother, we must not part again 
now that we have been brought together,” said I. 

“Is it part wid ye, I would?” said she; and 
she burst into tears. 

We did not part ; or, rather, we parted then, to 
meet in Dublin a few weeks later. I was there, 
preparing for my return to England, and had 
taken a passage for two, when the waiter at the 
inn announced to me that an elderly woman was 
asking for me in the hall. 

“It is the person I expected; ask her to come 
in to me,” I said. 

Exit waiter, and enter yes, it must be 
Peggy Magrath ; but so changed, exteriorly ! 

“T wouldn’t go to disgrace ye, Rowland,” she 
whispered, when I had expressed my admiration 
of the neat, clean, and respectable appearance she 
made: “and I have not spended all the money 
_ -_ me ;” and she put back a purse into my 
land, 

“ But how, then, have you managed ? and how is 
it you have delayed so long? I was afraid-——” 

“Niver fear for Peggy,” said she. “Is it 
manage? Why shure and shure, I came all the 
way a-fut. D’ye think Peggy ‘ud be casting 
away your money, riding in them cars? Is it 
delay? Ye’re not gone yet, darling.” 

“ No, but we are going to-morrow, Peggy.” 

And on the morrow we left Ireland behind us— 
Mrs. Magrath and I. Some natural tears she 
shed, but wiped them soon ; “ for wasn’t she wid 
her owne heart's darling ?” said she. 

We travelled together into Yorkshire; and I 
saw my dear old nurse comfortably established in 





—_——— 


a small cottage near to the factory, for she would 
neither live in my house, nor be beholden to me 
for her support. 

“Whist, darling,” she persisted, when I re- 
turned to the subject once and again, “ Peggy 
Magrath ‘Il not disgrace ye, any way; but ye’ll 
not refuse her to ’arn her owne bit and sup so long 
as her poor old bones last out. She'll be more 
continted, darling ; and she’ll not disgrace ye.” 

She didn’t disgrace me, dear old nurse and pro- 
tectress of my helpless childhood! my next to 
mother! She knew her own weak points and be- 
setting temptations; and, for my sake, she abjured 
at once and for ever the dangerous seductions of 
the spirit bottle. She became infirm at last; but 
before then 

Well, before then, Fanny Grey was no longer 
Fanny Grey. I very well remember one pleasant 
and memorable journey into Kent. I went there 
alone, and returned to Yorkshire in good com- 
pany. And I remember one particular incident 
that happened during my stay at Daffodil Farm. 
I remember, too, my old friend Mr. Blake’s part- 
ing words, when he shook hands with me at his 
gate, after my dear little new wife was safely 
seated in the coach that was to convey us to Lon- 
don, on our way home. I need not repeat them ; 
but they were something about honesty, industry, 
and God’s blessing; and then he shook hands 
with me again very heartily, and the next minute 
I was seated beside Fanny—not Fanny Grey; 
then the coach was in motion, and when we looked 
round for a last glance, we could see more hand- 
kerchiefs than one put to more faces than one. 
And yet it was not a sorrowful occasien either. 

The first to weleome Fanny to her new home 
was Peggy Magrath; and years later, when 
Fanny was past the bloom of bridish beauty, and 
Peggy was an old, old woman, it was Fanny who 
tenderly and lovingly nursed the kind old nurse 
of her husband’s childhood, and who succeeded, 
as I humbly hope and firmly believe, in leading 
her to the Good Shepherd. 

Before this time, I received intelligence of the 
death of my grandfather, after he had dwindled 
into utter childishness of mind and helplessness of 
body. His property descended to my cousin; but 
not long afterwards I received a characteristic 
epistle from her, offering to share the inheritance 
with me. What my answer was is of no particu- 
lar consequence, it being a sort of family secret 
which I have no right to divulge. I may say, 
however, that I was present at my cousin's wed- 
ding, and that a life-long friendly intercourse 
sprang up in due time between our two families. 

I never heard more of my poor father. 





I am an old man now. Those of whom I have 
written are nearly all lost to this world. “ One 
generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh.” ‘To amuse the Leisure Hours of my 
readers, I have recorded some of the events «f my 
earlier life ; respecting my later years, let it suf- 
fice to add, that “ goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me.” I have has much prosperity, not 
unchecked by reverses ; much happiness, not un- 
‘tinged by sorrow. But by my side is still a kind, 
loving companion, and a gentle comforter, who 
| having for near upon fifty years shared alike my 
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hopes and fears, my joys and griefs, is the support | 
of my age, as she was the guiding star of my 

youth —my last best earthly bosom friend and 

teacher, as she was the first who 


“ Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


And now, reader, my story is told; and its use 
is not far hidden, I trust, beneath its surface. 
Surely it may “teach some down-trodden one that 
there is no condition in life so hopeless as to be 
beyond the reach of amelioration and redemption ; 
and that there is a Power to which he may look, 
and an Arm on which he may lean for strength 
and encouragement, when worldly helpers are 
few.” 

* When lowest sunk in grief and shame, 
Filled with affliction’s bitter cup, 
Lost to relations, friends, and fame, 
That powerful Arm can raise us up.” 


THE PHENOMENA OF CRIMINAL LIFE. 
PART III. 
THE INEQUALITIES OF HUMAN JUSTICE. 

Tux inequalities of our legal punishments are 
amongst the most remarkable phenomena of crimi- 
nal life. They arise from the imperfection of 
human laws—and the immense diversity of opinion 
amongst the administrators of justice, where dis- 
cretion is allowed to the judge—and the almost 
infinite variety of mind, character, and circum- 
stances of the subjects of punishment. In no 
country are the laws more just and equal, or more 
fairly administered, than in our own ; yet they are 
full of paradoxes and apparent violations of com- 
ion justice, and in their administration are not 
unfrequently monstrously absurd. 

Some of the worst anomalies of our criminal 
laws have been swept away by the abolition of 
death punishments for offences against pro- 
perty, through the labours of the illustrious Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and other great and wise men; 
and others by the improvements in the sanitary 
condition of our jails, begun by the still more 
eminent philanthropist John Howard, which 
have saved so many hundreds of unhappy persons 
every year, merely accused of crime, from perish- 
ing by famine, cold, and pestilential disease. Too 
many defects, however, although not of so grave 
a kind, still remain. 

A late writer in the leading journal of the day 
puts the matter in a strong light and with some 
humour, when he thus speaks of the practical in- 
consistency of our criminal code. “ Our laws,” he 
says, “ protect property too much, and the person 
too little. For instance, what can be more para- 
doxical than such cases as the following occurring 
every day P A brutal man picks a quarrel with a 
neighbour, or with a publican perhaps; knocks 
out is adversary’s teeth, or breaks his head with 
a pewter pot; and for the offence gets six or 
twelve months’ imprisonment, with an admonition 
and lecture from the judge. Another, a hungry 
wretch, steals the pewter pot, and for a cer- 
tainty is awarded, at the least, four years’ penal 
servitude: it used to be transportation beyond the 
seas. Again, a ferocious savage inflicts some severe 
personal injury on some one whom he has also pro- 





voked (I speak of no imaginary cases), or maltreats 
his wife almost to death; he, too, receives a lec- 
ture from the Bench upon his brutality, and is 
sent for a few months to a House of Correction. 
A pitiful rogue pilfers from the person a purse, an 
eye-glass, a toothpick, or a pocket handkerchief, 
and he is consigned to a convict prison for as many 
years. All this,” the writer adds, “ is defensible, 
of course, by lawyers; but in the judgment of 
common sense it is preposterous and absurd, unless 
it can be shown that a quart pot is more precious 
than a man’s unbroken skull, or an eye-glass than 
the eye itself.” 

The late trial of the gold-robbers, before Baron 
Martin, may serve as an illustration of the de- 
fective state of justice in our courts ; for of three 
great villains convicted by the jury, he pronounced 
one to be pre-eminently the worst; from which 
one, not a lawyer, would have supposed that this 
man would receive the heaviest punishment. But 
no such thing. The law does not allow it. His 
offence is simple larceny; theirs complex. He 
vets two years, and the lesser villains fourteen. 

That trial exhibited another great defect in the 
law. A man—simply accused of crime, and com- 
mitted for trial to prison—is, in the eyes of the 
laws, an innocent man, and can dispose of his 
property legally. Hence, when a rogue is com- 
mitted to prison, and thinks conviction probable, 
the first thing he does is to make over his pro- 
perty legally to some one to keep for him. Thus 
Agar made over the proceeds of his successful rob- 
beries, before his trial and conviction, to Pearce, 
one of the men against whom he subsequently 
turned approver. Now, a simple remedy, pro- 
posed long ago before a Committee of the Lords, 
by an unprofessional person, would have prevented 
this heavy blow and great discouragement to pub- 
lic morality, and other scandals of the like kind— 
namely, to pronounce illegal all transfer of pro- 
perty (made in this way) which was possessed at 
the time of the robbery of which the individual 
becomes accused. 

Where the law leaves a discretionary power to 
the judge to regulate his sentence within certain 
limits, the results are frequently unjust and mon- 
strous. For instance: two men, some years ago, 
together stole some fowls. One was apprehended, 
tried, and convicted. The judge sentenced hin 
to “six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour.” 
The other, learning from the newspapers the re- 
sult, returned, and gave himself up for trial. 
Unluckily for him, the judge was now a different 
man, who had a theory that fowl-stealing was the 
beginning of all crimes in country parts, and must 
be put down with a high hand; and so he sen- 
tenced the man, to his astonishment and horror, 
to seven years’ transportation. 

Now let us consider briefly the unequal pressure 
of the laws, from the differences in the circum- 


stances of the condemned. I once had the honour of 


dining with several magistrates and persons of in- 
fluence, when the conversation naturally turning 
upon crime, especially in its first stages, I took 
oecasion to remark, that most of the first offences 
against property, by boys in poor circumstances, 
should be treated with much more consideration 
by magistrates than they usually were; that they 





should not be stigmatised as crimes, and the culprit | 
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sent to prison (which was one of the ways by which | 


many were really made criminal), but rather as the | 
outbreaks of a common evil nature, to be repressed | 
by just the same methods used with the freaks of 
boyhood in the better walks of life—by good 
fatherly admonition, and, if need be, the birch rod. 
And I put the question pointedly to them: “I 
should like to know, now, gentlemen, which of you 
would not have been sent to prison in your boyhood, 
had you been treated as the children of the poor.” 
The question was an odd and startling one, but it 
received an honest reply. Some seemed at first to 
hesitate to confess; but when particulars were 
referred to, memory proved faithful, and the trans- 
gressions of youth stood forth in bold relief; such 
as, the robberies of fruit, the trespass on land, the 
pursuit of game, the wilful destruction of the pro- 
perty of others, and the like—just the very sort of 
offences which so frequently mark the commence- 
ment of a life of infamy among the lower classes. 

This, however, is only one out of many circum- 
stances affecting the poorer classes, and showing 
the inequality of justice, in its administration by 
man to man, in the best ordered State. There is 
the greater temptation, for instance, to the poor 
to steal than to those who have enough and to 
spare; but the law runs counter to the divine 
charity, which says, “ Men do not despise a thief, 
if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry ;” 
for it pounces upon the hungry and poor thief 
soonest, and punishes him usually most severely ; 
not indeed because of his class, but because of the 
greater danger to society to be apprehended from 
the temptations of his class, in relation to the pro- 
perty of others. 

Again, when we look at the dwellings of the 
poor, in towns especially, the vicious parentage of 
so many, and the thousand other drawbacks to 
virtue with which they are surrounded, we may 
well thank God if, through a gracious but myste- 
rious providence, our early lot has been different, 
and prostrate ourselves in the dust before him, 
remembering our unprofitableness and guilt, not- 
withstanding all our advantages. 

To pass now from the consideration of the pecu- 
liar cireumstances of classes, let the reader take 
% general view of the inmates of any of our large 
metropolitan prisons, and he will see ata glance 
how utterly impossible it is that punishment 
should be equitably distributed under any system 
of law or penal discipline. Take that group of 
prisoners condemned by the judge to the same 
punishment for the like offence. One is far ad- 
vanced in life, and a sentence of years to him is in 
reality a sentence of life. Another is quite a boy, 
and, at his crisis of life, instruction, discipline, 
some knowledge of a trade perhaps, proper ali- 
ment for the body, and total separation from the 
vicious associations of the outer world, are posi- 
tively uacommon advantages towards making 
him happy and useful in after life. Whether he so 
uses them or not is another question. 

Again, one man has been used all his life to 
generous diet ; another, to the worst food, and 
not enough of that. Both have now the same 
allowance of gruel and treacle. Both eat their 
dry erust alike, and drink their broth out of the 
prison tin with a wooden spoon; and, when they 





have meat, must manage it as they best can, with 
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an indifferent lnife and no other fork but their 


fingers. 

Again, one is ignorant, and gets instruction ; 
another is intellectual and educated, often a glut- 
tonous reader, and must return to the first. rudi- 
ments of learning if he must have a book, for he 
is not likely to get any other in prison. In that 
group may be seen the Irish labourer, the born 
thief from St. Giles’s or the Borough, the marine- 
store dealer, the hawker and vagrant, the sailor, 
the soldier, the pampered menial, the poacher and 
other lovers of wild sports, the mechanic, the sur- 
geon, the lawyer, the clergyman (alas !), the mer- 
chant, and the banker. How can these men be alike 
affected by a like sentence? Have they to labour 
together, or to inhabit separate cells ? Solitude to 
one is madness; to another, unspeakable relief. 
To one, the pickaxe and the shovel are instru- 
ments of torment and degradation ; to another, 
familiar and pleasant companions. One has 
breathed the air of a prison half his life ; another 
experiences its infamy for the first time, and the 
disgrace is worse than death. One has respectable 
and much loved relatives, all now involved by his 
crime in ruin and disgrace; another man’s con- 
nections are, like himself, altogether disreputable 
and vile. But it would be endless to point out all 
the differences in the condition of criminals of this 
kind, which seem to make the administration of 
justice, in the best hands, so unequal. Some other 
aspects ot the subject will be viewed in the next 
paper. 


A NEW WATERING-PLACE. 
LLANDUDNO. 
TE advantages that accrue to the mind and 
body from a temporary cessation from the ordi- 
nary routine of life, and a change of scene and 
occupations, have been appreciated in all ages, 
from the time that the Venusian bard longed, 
amidst the splendours of the imperial court, for a 
retreat to his Sabine farm, and Cicero sought the 
classic shades of Tusculum, when wearied with the 
strife of the Roman forum. But in England, un- 
til the present century, there were, comparatively 
speaking, not many that were able to sustain fre- 
quently the difficulties and expenses of travelling, 
and but few of the watering-places on the coast, 
which are now the resort of so many thousands, 
were then frequented. Of later years, however, 
in consequence of the facilities afforded by the 
introduction of steam for purposes of locomotion, 
the number of travellers has increased rapidly to 
an almost incredible extent ; and now annually, as 
soon as our legislators are dispersing to their 
seats or their moors, and the reaper is about to 
put the sickle to the corn ripened by the summer 
sun, the roads to the coast are crowded by num- 
bers of almost all classes, eager to forget their 
usual cares and occupations in a temporary self- 
abandonment to enjoyment. There, at some fa- 
vourite spot, may be seen the politician, wearied 
with the strife of parties, seeking to counteract 
the injurious effects of the protracted oratory of 
St. Stephen’s by breathing the pure air of heaven ; 
there, the philosopher courts the retirement which 
enables him to meditate on his favourite subjects 
of speculation, uninterrupted by the intrusions of 
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society ; there the overworked of all professions 
endeavour to recruit their energies and invigorate 
their minds; and there, too, those who desire a 
further acquaintance with the beauties of Nature, 
go 
“ To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy foam,” 


or to admire the waves as they dash themselves 
into spray against the rugged sides of the crags. 
Others, from the publication of Mr. Gosse’s in- 
teresting and instructive works on the wonders 
of the sea, have been attracted to Ilfracombe and 
Tenby, where, the “ marine stores” being so abun- 
dant, the study of this branch of natural history 
is prosecuted with great zeal and interest. We 
had ourselves meditated a visit to one of these 
charming spots; but, having heard of the beauty 
of a village situated near the Great Orme’s Head 
in Caernarvonshire, we changed our purpose, and 
directed our steps thither; and, assuredly, our ex- 
pectations of gratification were more than realized. 

Llandudno, the name of this new watering- 
place, lies on the eastern side of the promontory 
which extends into the Irish sea near Conway. 
Its situation is sheltered by a cliff, which, rising 
immediately behind it, stretches out into the 
ocean; and it possesses also a lovely bay, which 
extends for more than a mile to the Little Orme’s 
Head, a hill similar to the one just named, 
though, as its designation implies, smaller. It 
is astonishing that the admirable capacities pos- 
sessed by this locality should have remained so 
long umnoticed ; for, until the last three or four 
years, it was known only as a village frequented 
by fishermen and smugglers, and visited occa- 
sionally by tourists wishing to explore the orni- 
thological and botanical treasures of the Orme’s 
Head. 

The advantages of the spot, however, were des- 
tined at length to be discovered and made known; 
and an Act of Parliament having been obtained, 
improvements were carried on with such speed 
and efficiency, that it has already risen to the 
rank of a considerable watering-place, while it 
bids fair ere long, as we think, to eclipse other 
hitherto more favoured localities, from a combina- 
tion of advantages rarely found united in one 
spot. Here the visitor may enjoy the clear, warm 
atmosphere of the bay, or encounter the invigo- 
rating breezes of the hills; he may gaze on the 
water as it ripples placidly on the shore, or breaks 
grandly against the rocks, or reflects in its clear 
depths the heavenly blue of the vault above. Does 
he love society P On the beach he will find abun- 
dance of amusement. Does he seek solitude ? Let 
him roam along the shores of Conway Bay, where 
he may meditate at leisure, uninterrupted save by 
the murmur of the water as it lazily curls along 
the sands; or Jet him wander over the downs, or 
climb the cliffs of Rhiwleden, where he may gain 
a view of the magnificent expanse of ocean, and 
where the screams of the gulls and other denizens 
of the crags will alone disturb the current of his 
thoughts. Is he interested in the pursuits of 
natural history and science ? We will only remark 
that, as regards botany, Llandudno has been 
termed “ classic ground,” and a tourist of the last 
century calls the peninsula the “ botanical garden 
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of Cambria.” Amongst other rare plants that are 
to be found in the neighbourhood, we may mention 
that the Orme’s Head is the only known “ habitat” 
in the kingdom of the Cotoneaster vulgaris, or 
dwarf medlar, which is found on the limestone 
clifis overlooking the village of Llandudno. At 
the same time, the limestone cliffs of the Great 
Orme’s Head have been for ages celebrated as the 
resort of rare birds driven from the haunts of men 
to seek a refuge in their wild recesses. 

Nor is the place destitute of attractions to the 
antiquarian, in the numereus traces of Druidical 
worship that are found on the mountain ; while at 
Gogarth, on the western side of the hill, there are 
the remains of an abbey destroyed long since; for 
Leland says of it: “Ther is by Conwy, on the 
hither side of Conwy Bay, an arme like a penin- 
sula called Gogarth, laying against Priestholme, 
and ther be the ruines of a place of the Bishops of 
Baugor.” The ruined castle also invites a visit 
from the tourist, though little remains of what 
Giraldus Cambrensis in 1638 calls “the noble 
castle of Dyganwy,” and still less to corroborate 
the somewhat mythological story of Camden 
(Brit. ii. p. 559), that “the city of Dyganwy 
(a.p. 816), in the reign of Conan Dyndaythwy, 
was destroyed by lightning and never rebuilt, but 
its name remains, and Conway rose out of its 
ruins.” Nevertheless, he will be amply repaid by 
the view of the town of Conway, the picturesque 
walls of which have been considered to resemble 
in form that of a Welsh harp ; of the noble castle, 
the “key of Wales,” with its train of historical 
associations ; of the winding river, the scenery.of 
which has been thought by some to resemble that 
of the Rhine ; of the weods and grounds of Glod- 
doeth and Bodysgallen; of the rugged height of 
Penmaenmawr, rising abruptly from the ocean; 
of the shore of Anglesey and the waters of the 
Menai; and of the Caernarvonshire mountains, 
raising their shadowy forms in rugged grandeur 
to the sky. 

The visitor may roam over the downs and 
meander round the crags of the Great Orme’s 
Head with ever fresh delight, and ascending to 
the summit may visit the Telegraph Station, which 
communicates with Puffin Island and Abergele ; 
while his expeditions in this direction will be at- 
tended with greater security against accidents 
than formerly, since an excellent path leading to 
the old church has been recently made round the 
cliff. At the same time, care is needed, as only 
the year before last a melancholy accident occurred, 
of a nature calculated to remind all of the dan- 
gerous character of those grassy slopes. While 
alluding to this subject, we may be pardoned 
quoting from Pennant a story relative to the 
neighbouring mountain Penmaenmawr: “ About 
a century ago (that is, 1660), Sen Humphries, of 
the parish of Llanfair fechan, made his addresses 
to Ann Thomas, of Creuddyn, on the other side of 
Conwy Bay. They had made an appointment to 
mect at a fair in the town of Conwy. He in his 
way fell over Penmaenmawr ; she was overset in 
the ferry boat, and was the only person saved out 
of fourscore. They were married, and lived long 
together in the parish of Llanfair. She was 
buried April 17th, 1744, aged 116 years. He 
survived her five years, died Dec. 10, 1749, and 
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was buried close by her in the parish churchyard, 
where their graves are familiarly shown to this 
day.” 

At that time, Penmaenmawr was notorious for 
the dangers attendant on the route over the hill. 
Dean Swift’s lines on the road are well known :— 

“Pefore you venture hence to pass, 

Take a good refreshing glass. 

Now you're over, take another, 

Your drooping spirits to recover.” 
It is, we suppose, with the view of providing 
against similar risks, that the ladies at Llandudno 
carry spiked poles resembling Alpine stocks, which 
may be very useful in climbing the slippery hills, 
but they appear to us likely to prove rather an in- 
cumbrance than otherwise when walking on the 
sands and turnpike roads, where, however, they are 
most frequently seen. 

Some limit, it is to be hoped, will be assigned 
by the Commissioners of Improvement to the prac- 
tice of blasting the rocks for the purpose of ob- 
taining stones for building. This custom has already 
vreatly injured other romantic spots, as witness 
St. Vineent’s rocks at Clifton and the cliffs at 
Cheddar, and should be checked, since, however 
desirable it may be that the comforts of visitors 
should be consulted by the speedy erection of 
handsome and suitable houses, we cannot but think 
that the injury done to the picturesque nature of 
the mountain will operate prejudicially against the 
popularity of Llandudno, by marring one of its 
most characteristic beauties. Hitherto, at Llan- 
dudno, no great harm has been done, and certainly 
the general appearance of the new buildings does 
very great credit to those concerned in their erec- 
tion and arrangement. Large and commodious 
hotels, comfortsble lodging-houses in great num- 
bers, a noble reading-room, with a terrace over- 
hanging the waters of the bay—these are some of 
the minor advantages possessed by this favoured 
spot; while the facilities afforded by the bay are 
such, that it is possible, in almost any state of the 
tide, to obtain the refreshment of sea bathing, 
which is practised with great assiduity by the 
visitors, though attended with none of the pecu- 
liarities that have lately rendered some watering 
places nearer London so notorious. 

In remarking on the beauties of Llandudno, we 
must not omit to mention that, during the sum- 
mer months, opportunity is afforded of joining on 
Sunday evenings in a service held in the Moun- 
tain Church, which is situated on the summit of 
the hill about two miles from the village. This 
ancient structure is dedicated, according to Pen- 
nant, “to St. Tudno of Maes Gwyddno, the coun- 
try now overrun by the sea between Merioneth- 
shire and Lleyn.” We have been unable to learn 
any further particulars connected with the alleged 
saint’s history ; but if Pennant’s statement as re- 
cardsthe district be correct, the obscurity may be ac- 
counted for. In consequence of the remote position 
of the church, it was of course not suited ade- 
quately to supply the spiritual wants of the people, 
and consequently was suffered to fall to ruins, in 
which state it remained for many years, until, 
after numerous ineffectual efforts had been made 
by archeologists and others, it was restored in the 
most complete and tasteful manner by the muniti- 
cence of a single individual. 
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Surrounding this neat structure is a small 
churchyard, which it is proposed to enlarg2 and 
improve by plantations, so as to form a s»acious 
cemetery. This idea, if carried out, would doubt- 
less add to the beauty of the locality ; but judging 
from a statement we heard, to the effect that not 
one person had died in the parish during a period 
of eight months, we should hope that the salu- 
brity of the place may continue to render such 
an alteration unnecessary. 

During the summer months, as we said, an 
evening service for the English visitors is held in 
the little church. Its situation is truly romantic, 
built, as it is, on the lone hilly with nought but 
the sea in view; the churchyard—. 


* Beautiful and green, 
Ridge rising gently by the side of ridge, 
A heaving surface ;” 


while the delightful walk round the cliff, or; the 
broad carriage-road up the hill to those whose 
nerves are weak, renders the visit still more. at- 
tractive. On the occasion when it was. our-privi- 


the numbers, was held in the churchyard, and 
the voice of prayer and praise ascending from 
that mountain height foreibly reminded us of the 
accounts of the meetings of the “ champions of the 
Covenant,”’ 
“ When the deep caverns of the mountain rang, 
As they the songs of God sublimely sang ;” 


and when, undaunted by persecution, they perished, 
though expelled from their churches and their 
homes, in worshipping God as. their conscience 
directed. Thankful that our lot was cast in 
happier days, we listened to the eloquent address 
of the preacher, as he dwelt on the power and 
wisdom of the Creator as manifested’ in his.works 
and word. 

hat many may visit this delightful place, and 
be charmed equally with ourselves, is our warmest 
wish; and we have little doubt they will; for 
Llandudno will never be suffered either to fall into 
its former obscurity, or to beeome merely an ap- 
pendage to Liverpool, so long as lovely scenery, 
invigorating air, and a clear and boundless sea, are 
valued and admired.* 





CELEBRATED CHEMISTS. 
LAVOISIER. 
AntoinE Laurent Lavoisrer, the- philosopher 
who gave the final coup de grdce to the wild 
mysticism of alchemy, and laid the foundation of 





* Having paid a short visit to Llandudno, we.can corro- 
borate the testimony of our correspondent as to the enjoyable 
character of this picturesque watering-place, Such of our 
readers as may be visiting the Art Treasures’ Exhibition of 
Manchester, can readily, we may observe, on proceeding to 
Liverpool, gain access to Llandudne by a short sea voyage of 
some two hours and a half. They can then, if they wish to see 
the beauties of North Wales, take, for a few shillings, aromantic 
excursion up the beautiful vale of Conway, visiting the Grand 
Pass of Nant Francon, and the celebrated Pennant Slate 
Quarries. Acoach, last year, daily periormed this journey, 





running from Llandudno to Bangor. When at the latter 
place, it is easy to visit the Menai Bridge, Snowdon, and 
Beddgelert. At the last-named place, one of the best and most 
comfortable inns in North Wales is to be fouud.—Epitor. 


lege to be present, the service, in consequence of 
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:nodern chemistry as we find it, was an extra- | 
ordinary character. He was also an unfortunate ‘ 
man. He lost his head by a stroke of the guillo- 
tine in the stormiest part of the first French re- | 
public, and because of a tobacco question! Yes, 
it was even so. For this cause, ostensibly, the 
wise, the generous, the benevolent Antoine Lau- 
rent Lavoisier died. He was said by his enemies 
to have watered his tobacco ! 

It was in the year 1794, when the notorious 
triumvirate of public safety were committing their 
atrocities—when to be good, or well-born, or rich, | 
was each a sufficient cause to be held in suspicion | 
by the triumvirate—that Antoine Laurent Lavoi- | 
sier, and his friend Berthollet, were engaged in 
making some of those discoveries which have ren- 
dered them both so celebrated. The house of . 
Lavoisier was where they prosecuted their ex- | 
periments. ‘That house was in Paris. Men en- | 
gaged in any deep pursuit usually take little heed 
of political strife. ‘They live in a world of abstrac- 
tion, all their own, and are not usually much in- 
fluenced or affected by what is taking place out- 
side their own sphere. 

Lavoisier was like our own Cavendish in one | 
respect—he was a scientific man, and he inherited | 
riches. His family had for many generations held | 
the post of Fermier-General—an office, we need | 
hardly say, abolished before the time of which we | 
write, because the terrible revolution swept. all | 
those posts of the old régime away. Would that | 
all the crimes to be laid to the charge of the | 
French revolutionists were so venial as this! The | 
office of Fermier-General was of this kind. <A re- 
sponsible individual agreed, for a consideration, 
to pay into the exchequer a fixed sum on behalf 
of certain things—tobacco being one. The Fer- 
mier-General then, whoever he might be, held the 
monopoly of the sale of tobacco for his own dis- 
trict. For many generations the post in question 
had been held by the family of Lavoisier. They 
grew wealthy upon it, which may be taken as a 
proof that they found it a good thing. But no 
flagrant charge of impropriety was ever brought 
against the Lavoisiers. People shook their heads 
sometimes, and smiled, and remarked that farmer- 
generalship was a fine trade—they wished they 
had the like; but if the old Lavoisier had 
been a little close, young Antoine Laurent, 
when the office devolved on him, was so generous 
—thinking so little of amassing wealth, and doing 
so much good with it—that it would have been 
difficult to find a rich government official with 
fewer enemies. Then, finally, when the storm of 
revolution came, and the lucrative sinecure, with 
others of its stamp, were swept away, Lavoisier 
treated the matter so lightly—speaking of it as a 
positive gain, and as giving him more time to 
cultivate philosophy, that the few who had been 
envious of him were constrained to admit Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier to be—what his friends and 
the world knew long before—a philosopher. 

At the period to which our remarks apply, 
Lavoisier was living at Paris, whfther he had 
come some years before, the better to follow out, 
in the society of congenial minds, some experi- 
ments in which he was engaged. Being himself 
rich, he threw open his house and his laboratory 

» those who, with similar tastes to his own, had | 








fewer means of gratifying them. One great dis- 
advantage under which a chemist is placed, *in 
comparison with workers in other branches of 
philosophy, is the expense of the instruments with 
which he has to work. Many a student of pure 
methematics has positively no instruments. If he 
have to practically apply his mathematies, a few 
fixed unchanging instruments are all he requires. 


| Give the botanist a pocket lens, and, if he be 


luxurious, a microscope, and he is well provided ; 
and though the instruments necessary to the 
astronomer are costly, they too are for the most part 
unchanging. But men who devote themselves to 
new lines of chemical investigation frequently 
require instruments to be devised, and, what is 
still more difficult, the wherewithal to pay for them. 

Lavoisier, at the period of our memoir, was 
engaged in proving what has since become a 
truth in the mouth of every moderately educated 
person, uamely, that the diamond and charcoal 
are in composition identical. An investigation so 
curious made great stir at the time, and our coun- 
tryman Priestley, and the celebrated French che- 
mist Berthollet, were appointed to come to the 
laboratory of Lavoisier, and see the experiments. 
Berthollet had already arrived, as we have said, 
but Priestley was yet absent. 

It was evening. A large argand lamp, having 
its rays cast downwards by a shade, played upon 
some diamonds laid on a piece of black paper, 
ready to be sacrificed to Lavoisier’s splendid 
though exquisite discovery. 

“It is well Robespierre does not know of this,” 
said Berthollet, a smile lighting up his large fea- 
tures, which seemed as if they had been ehiselled 
out of a rock; “or it would make work for 
the Louisette.’”’* 

“We chemists are not high game enough for 
the monsters,” replied Lavoisier. ‘These are 
indeed fearful times! Ugh!” continued Lavoisier, 
shuddering, “ what the end will be I know not.” 

“It seems,” replied Berthollet, smiling, “ that 
some sort of revolutionary infection is in the air : 
even you, my friend, are struck with the malady.” 

Indeed, few persons have been more revolution- 
ary than Lavoisier in his own way ; he revolution- 
ised the whole domains of chemistry ; he reduced 
the nomenclature of that science to a system, and 
gave us most of the names by which chemical sub- 
stances are at the present time known. 

“ T shall not wait longer for Priestley,” at length 
said Lavoisier; “1 am impatient to show you 
my experiment :” and, saying this, he made 
arrangements for burning a piece of iron wire in 
oxygen gas. Every itinerant chemical lecturer 
performs the experiment now, because it is so 
brilliant. The performance of it by Lavoisier, in 
the presence of his friend Berthollet, marked the 
downfall of a theory. It was one of the capital 
discoveries of Lavoisier, that when a body was 
burned and the results of combustion collected, 
they were invariably heavier than the body con- 
sumed ; from which it is quite clear that combus- 
tion cannot depend upon the Joss of a something 








* The instrument of death invented by Dr. Guillotin, and 
now universally known as the guillotine, was for a time deno- 
minated the Louisette, because it was the deputy Louis who 
first made himself acquainted with its capabilities, and fur. 


nished a report upon them to the National Assembly. 
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which philosophers called “ phlogiston,” but that 
it was attended with the gain of something. So 
Lavoisier proceeded to weigh his iron wire; he 
then burned it, and weighed the result of combus- 
tion; no difficult matter in this case, inasmuch as 
that result is a solid. 

We shall not entrap the reader, against his know- 
ledge and will giving him a chemical lecture in 
the place of a biographical incident ; but it will be 
at least worth while to make him aware of some of 
the great points of philosophy developed by the 
subject of our memory. 

Whilst Lavoisier and Berthollet were thus en- 
gaged, the bell rang, and immediately afterwards 
Priestley was introduced. 

“ Mon ami,” said Lavoisier, going to meet him, 
and grasping his hand, “ why so late?” 

Priestley trembled, and was pale; his coat, too, 
was torn: he sank into a chair, and for a time 
could find no words. When at last he spoke, 
Priestley explained that he had been lost in a 
crowd of revolutionary miscreants, who were 
parading the streets with a model of the guillo- 
tine. Such wild revels were frequent at the time. 
Bands of savage creatures, after glutting their 
eyes with the sanguinary scenes of a wholesale 
execution, would parade the streets of an evening, 
calling at the guinguettes, and quaffing strong 
drinks ; carrying with them a model of the guil- 
lotine, which every now and then they would set 
down, and display its mechanism to all who con- 
tributed a sou. It was dangerous for a well- 
dressed person to be in the streets at this time. 
Rags and drunkenness were the only claims on 
the respect of these depraved wretches, the “ sans 
culottes,” as they gloried in being called. 

Whilst Priestley was yet explaining the cause 
of his absence, the ignoble throng surged by. 
Hoarsely they yelled the revolutionary street cries 
of the day: “A bas les Rois,” “A bas les aris- 
tocrats,” ‘“ Vive la Louisette,” “ A bas les philo- 
sophes.” 

“‘ Ah! is it come to this ?” ejaculated Lavoisier 
faintly, as he heard the latter exclamation—a new 
one to the revolutionary vocabulary. 

Apparently, a sufficiently large crowd had now 
come tegether to give hopes of a plentiful harvest 
of sous to the bearers of the guillotine. The 
crowd stopped near where the philosophers were 
assembled. The hateful machine was placed on 
the ground; the mock executioner raised the 
knife, and, instead of letting it fall immediately, 
gave out the first line of a revolutionary song, 
whilst one of the party went round for contribu- 
tions, as the proprietor of a punch-raree-show does 
in our own streets. Amidst shouts of wild laugh- 
ter, and abuse of all that is great and good, the 
words of a song written in honour of the guillotine 
fell on the ear. 

“JT wish those ruffians would pass on,” re- 
marked Lavoisier, losing his patience, as they con- 
tinued the revolutionary air. But the men had 
other ends in view. 

The cry of “ Farmer General—Diamond philo- 
sopher !” rose on the breeze, and the crowd surged 
on. 

So, by some means or another, the outside myr- 
midons of Robespierre had made themselves ac- 
quainted with what Lavoisier was about. The 


three philosophers exchanged glances ominously, 
To have the reputation of riches was, at the times 
of which we speak, a cause of political suspicion. 
Lavoisier saw that he was compromised. 

“Escape whilst you may,” said Berthollet, 
addressing him. 

“What matter?” replied Lavoisier. “ If they 
set their minds on having my poor fortune, have 
it they will, whether I escape or not. I have 
never heeded riches, save for the power they gave 
me of aiding others. I have used them to accu- 
mulate facts. Now in future, if God will, I will 
earn my bread as an apothecary, and work out 
theories by reflection.” 

Poor Lavoisier! So soon as he perceived him- 
self to be compromised, he took it as a matter of 
course that he should lose all the wealth he had, 
and be obliged to recommence the world at the age 
of fifty. He anticipated nothing worse: why 
should he? What wrong had he done? Many 
days, however, had not passed before a different 
train of feelings came across him. It was the 
custom of the myrmidons of Robespierre at that 
period to circulate prejudicial reports against those 
whom they had already doomed to destruction. 
Vague rumours came to Lavoisier’s ear of mal- 
versations committed whilst he was Fermier- 
General. True, conscience acquitted him of the 
charge; but what mattered whether true or 
false, provided Robespierre and his confederates 
had determined to have him? In an evil mo- 
ment, Lavoisier escaped and hid himself, which 
only seemed to give probability to the charges 
brought against him. ‘The minions of Robespierre 
were still on his track, but could not discover 
him : indeed, Lavoisier might have escaped ; but, 
actuated by a noble and generous sentiment, he 
determined to give himself up—not to the officers 
of justice, for justice was not then in the French 
dominions — but to the officers of the monster 
Robespierre. 

His wife’s father, M. Paulzé, happened te be in 
the power of Robespierre at the time when La- 
voisier escaped: the latter no sooner became ac- 
quainted with this circumstance, than he deter- 
mined at once to surrender himself, lest his absence 
might give colour to the charge against him and 
his father-in-law, and lest the latter might be un- 
duly prejudiced. 

Revealing his place of concealment, therefore, 
Lavoisier was seized by the triumvirate, along 
with twenty-seven others, all of whom had been 
Fermiers-General before the Revolution. A great 
cry was now being made against the peculation 
of these same officials ; and notwithstanding the 
office had been abolished by the Revolution, and 
that none but an unprincipled tyrant would have 
judged people for retrospective offences in a case 
like this, Robespierre was not a man to be re- 
strained by such scruples. The Fermiers-General 
were rich; that was enough. 

So Lavoisier was sent to prison, in company 
with the other twenty-seven. He was brought 
to a mock trial, and condemned ; but the frivolous 
charge on which he was to die proclaims, beticr 
than a whole treatise, the integrity of his previous 
life. Ifthe reader of this can divest himself of 
the knowledge for one moment of the fact that 





the axe of the guillotine is poised aloft, waiting 
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for a victim; if he can drive out from the recesses 
of memory recollections of this fearful time, and 
carry himself ideally back into the council chamber 
of the horrid triumvirate, where the nature of 
Lavoisier’s derelictions were gravely set forth, he 
may indulge a passing smile. Fancy a man, re- 
tired from business many years, gravely brought 
to trial in Westminster Hall for having watered 
his tobacce some ten years ago! Yet so it was; no 
graver charge than this could be brought against 
Lavoisier by those who, depend upon it, said the 
worst they were able about him. For this he 
died, on the 8th of May, 1794. 

It was dangerous to stand up and speak well 
of a man in those days; nevertheless, the citizen 
Hallé did so. He boldly impugned the right of 
trying a man on a retrospective charge; but he 
did it unavailingly. He then, when the trial was 
over and the sentence passed, invoked the mercy 
of the triumvirate. Alas! they had none. He 
set forth Lavoisier’s discoveries, his many acts of 
benevolence, his charity, and his other excellent 
qualities ; but all in vain—Lavoisier was to die. 

The philosopher did not murmur ; he submitted 
himself to the impending fate with meekness. 
One request he made, and only one; any indi- 
vidual a shade less vile than Robespierre would 
have granted it. 

“Let me live a few more days,” said he, “to 
see the result of some experiments now going on.” 

“ Bah!” replied Coffinhall, the president of the 
judicial conclave, who had been sitting on the 
mock trial, “the republic doesn’t want philoso- 
phers. Away with him!” 

Thus mournfully ended the mortal career of 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier. 

We have already adverted to the revolution 
which this great man accomplished in the science 
of chemistry. Two great truths, made known by 
him, we have already related. He made several 
other discoveries ; but Lavoisier is chiefly known 
by the nomenclature which he devised, and which, 
somewhat modified to suit advancing necessities, 
is still retained by chemists. Before the time of 
Lavoisier, chemical substances were known by 
arbitrary names, Thus the chemist Glauber, hav- 
ing discovered a certain salt, called it after his own 
name, “ Glauber’s salt’”—a name which conveys 
no knowledge of its composition. According to 
the nomenclature of Lavoisier, it is called “ sul- 
phate of soda,” a compound term, indicative of its 
being made up of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) and 
seda. Again, before his time, a certain gas—the 
gas which maintains vitality when breathed—was 
called by one of several vague names. Lavoisier 
finding this gas a constituent of some acids—all 
that were known to him—and imagining that it 


was the universal acidifying principle, called it | 
A true thing | 


“oxygen,” or the “acid-former.” 
of the revolution, the nomenclature of Lavoisier 
was arrogant. It set out on the basis that theo- 
ries then adopted were true theories, and left lit- 
tle room for alteration. It so happens, for in- 
stance, that many acids are devoid of oxygen, 
which therefore ought not to have been endowed 
with the universal name of acid-formers. But we 
intended not to entrap the reader into the in- 
fliction of a chemical lecture. We wished to 
give a biographical sketch of Antoine Laurent 


Lavoisier. It is done; and so have we, when we 
have asked our readers to be grateful that they 
live in a country where no revolutionary frenzy 
shakes the even course of social life. 





MY FIRST CHRISTMAS AT THE 
ANTIPODES. 


Ir was early in the spring of 1839 that I obtained 
the aim of my long ambition—the object which 
for years had engrossed all my waking thoughts, 
and furnished matter for my dreams. This was 
nothing less than an appointment as collector of 
objects of natural history to one of the London 
societies. When the letter arrived announcing 
my good fortune, my pleasure knew no bounds. 
I was almost beside myself with joy ; for the idea 
of spending two years in New Zealand just suited 
my youthful fancy. 

I shall pass over all preliminary operations— 
the bidding adieu to all my friends, the instrue- 
tions I received as to what was expected of me, 
with the long, and, as it was styled by my fellow- 
passengers, dreary and monotenous voyage. I 
must confess the voyage seemed to me quite the 
contrary. Every day I saw some rare bird and fish, 
or some new sea-weed floated by the vessel; at 
another time the sea was luminous with animal- 
cule; then, again, I always found matter for eb- 
servation in the ever-changing aspect of the 
heavens, so much better to be seen from the ocean 
than from the land; and I often mixed with the 
sailors, and learned from them many things that 
I have since found of great service, or I listened, 
but not too credulously, to their yarns. 

In due time our noble ship was brought to an- 
chor in the beautiful harbour of Akaroa, in Banks’s 
peninsula. Perhaps it was the change from the 
long sea voyage that made me think so, but at all 
events I thought, as we entered this harbour, that 
it was one of the most lovely spots on earth. The 
calm blue water, surrounded on all sides by high, 
craggy, cloud-capped mountains, whose rough 
sides were enlivened by groups of magnificent 
gum-trees and acacias, with their peculiarly ele- 
gant feathery foliage; here and there the grey 
smoke curling up from the log-hut of some colo- 
nist ; the little patches of cleared ground sur- 
rounding these homes of the strangers, making 
the other parts of the landscape look more wild 
by the contrast—all aided to constitute a scene 
which even now, after so many years of wandering 
in all parts of the world, my memory delights to 
recall. 

Previous to starting on my expedition, I stayed 
a week or two with some ef my fellow-passengers 
who had friends and relations among the colonists 
in this part of the island. They all evineed the 
greatest hospitality and eagerness to serve me. I 
learned from them many of the peculiarities of the 
country, the climate, the manners of the natives, 
and other things which it was necessary for me 
to know. At length everything was in readiness 
| for me to start. I had hired t:vo of the natives, 
| who could talk English pretty freely, who were to 
'act as guides, and assist me in other ways. I 
| had also laid in a good stock of ammunition and 
provisions, procured a piece of canvass for a tent, 
and the articles I required for carrying out the 
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purposes of my mission. At first I was rather 
suspicious of my two half-naked companions; for 
I had been told by several of the colonists that 
they were not to be trusted for a moment, and 
that an angry word would at any time endanger 
my life. One of the persons who thus cautioned 
me gave me a dog, which soon became strongly 
attached to me. I also took the precaution of al- 
ways going armed. My suspicions of these poor 
fellows, however, soon wore off: it was not long 
before I proved them to be true friends; and had 


it not been for their disinterested acts of kind- | 


ness to me, I should not have been here to relate 
what [ am now about to do. 

We started in the beginning of November—the 
month corresponding to our English April—and 
the weather was delightful. We did not hurry 
ourselves, but every now and then camped for two 
or three days on any spot likely to prove  propi- 
tious to my purpose. Never a day passed but I 
added many new plants to my collection ; or some 
bird, of splendid plumage, fell a victim to my rifle, 
its flesh serving us for food, while its skin was 
destined to be added to the museum of my patrons. 
Sometimes, though not often, now that I was get- 
ting further into the island, I saw plants I had 
known in Europe, which earlier travellers had sent 
over, and which brought back to my mind some 
old familiar scenes. All the circumstances under 








which I had become acquainted with them, the | 


person in whose company I was at the time, the 


| 


very day and hour, perhaps, in which I had first | 


seen them, rushed back to my memory. 
oceasion I very well recollect being in an almost 
open part of the country, in the interior of the 
island. I was strolling along by myself, where it 
is probable no European foot had ever trod before, 
when my eye lit upon a sinle plant of one of the 
commonest English weeds. I started back, amazed 
at the sight, as though I had unexpectedly met 
an old friend. Doubtless the seed had‘ been car- 
ried out accidentally by some emigrant, had grown 
near his cottage, and from thence had been carried 
by the influence of birds or the wind to the lonely 
spot where [ saw it. ‘There was the trunk of an 
old tree lying near; so, sitting down upon it, [ 
resigned myself for a time to the rushing current 
of home recollections, to which the sight of this 
simple little weed gave rise. 

On the 24th of December we came, early in the 
morning’, upon a spot well situated for a geological 
examination of the district. We pitched our tent 
before the heat of the day came on; for now that 
the weather was growing oppressive, we made it 
arule to have a siesta of three or four hours in the 
middle of the day, while we worked in the morn- 
ings and evenings. We put up our tent among 
the giant stems of some magnificent gum-trees. 
In the evening I went out, accompanied by my 
dog, and examined the neighbourhood more 
closely. We were near a river-course, at no great 
distance from the spot where it joined the sea. 
The river itself was almost dried up, leaving its 
high banks exposed. These banks became higher 
and higher as I approached the sea, where they 
presented the appearance of a deep gorge. Along 
this rocky bank, growing among the interstices 
of the stone, were many beautiful ferns, elegant 
beyond description. High cliffS ran along the 





On one | 








shore, too; and perching upon the jutting crags 
were many kinds of sea-birds, some of which I 
shot, and precured a tew of their eggs. As the 
tide was rapidly rising, and night coming on, I 
thought it prudent to make my way back to cur 
encampment, and return in the morning to exa- 
mine the rocks more minutely. I gave the birds 
to my companions, thinking they would make us 
a good Christmas dinner. The eggs we roasted 
in the ashes of our fire, and ate for supper. Be- 
fore lying down to sleep, I intimated to them that 


the morrow was a great festival in the land of 


my home, and that they might enjoy the day as 
they chose. 

I rose before daybreak next morning, but on 
looking round I saw that iny companions were 
already up and gone. As I went forth from the 
clump of trees in which our encampment was 
pitched, I saw one of them running towards me 
with the writhing body of a small serpent in his 
hand. He told me that he and his comrade had 
both been out to search for them, and that they 
intended to have, as a treat for dinner that day, 
a stew or soup made from this kind of snake, with 
the addition of some wild herbs. This they con- 
sidered a great delicacy. Three months’ life in 
the bush had considerably modified my gastro- 
nomic prejudices; so that from at first looking 
upon this preparation with loathing, I could now 
enjoy it. While we were speaking, the elder 
native came up with two smaller snakes of the 
same kind. Leaving them to skin and cook them, 
I made for the shore, about a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

It is not my purpose here to detail the geolo- 
eieal features of these cliffs; suffice it to say, that 
I discovered many new kinds of fossils embedded 
in the stone. These were particularly plentiful 
in a little nook where the waves had worn the 
rock away more deeply than in other parts. It 
was in this spot that I had just detached a piece 
of stone, about the size of my head; and from the 
cavity thus exposed there rushed out a small 
marsupial animal not much larger than a rat, to 
which my dog at once gave chase. I had barely 
time to notice this, when I heard a fearful crack- 
ing noise overhead. Instinctively, I crouched 
more closely to the rock, and fell stunned to the 
ground. I must have remained in this state some 
time, for when I regained consciousness, the sun 
was high in the heavens, and the tide rapidly 
rising. I could hear every wave dash upon the 
fallen masses of rock, and gurgle among the loose 
fragments upon which I was lying. I was in 
fearful pain, my left arm and leg being buried in 
the débris. At first I was so completely bewil- 
dered that I could not understand where I was, 
or what had happened ; but by degrees the dread- 
ful truth came upon me. I was struck down, en- 
tirely helpless, within the reach of the rising tide ; 
and though I had been spared from one death, 
yet I was still exposed to another little less horri- 
ble. The tide was coming upon me inch by inch, 
every wave rising higher and higher. I was face 
to face with death, and could not reckon upon 
more than an hour's existence at most. While 
these terrible thoughts were passing through my 
mind, my peor dog, apparently understanding my 


danger, was howling most pitifnlly, only stopping 
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now and then to lick my hand or face. My only 
chance of escape was by calling the attention of 
the two natives to my situation, and getting them 
to extricate me, if possible, from the mass of rocks 
and soil that had half buried me. But how was 
this to be done? They were, as I had reason to 
believe, at least a quarter of a mile away, and 
there was no chance of their hearing my cries 
above the roaring of the sea. By a desperate 
effort, and with a strength that nothing but the 
energy of despair could have inspired, I forced 
myself into such a position that I could get at the 
brace of pistols which I carried in my belt. These 
I fired in the air. I then tried to compose my 
thoughts as well as [ could, and offered up a fer- 
vent prayer for succour to Him who does not allow 
a sparrow to fall to the ground without his know- 
ledge. That prayer was answered. In a few 
minutes, which seemed hours to me, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the face of one of my com- 
panions peering curiously over the edge of the 
clif above me. How my heart bounded at the 
sight! I forgot for the moment the pain of my 
limbs, and breathed a sincere thanksgiving for my 
almost miraculous escape. 

It afterwards appeared that they had come out 
to search for me. As I had had nothing to eat 
before starting in the morning, and as I did not 
come back at the usual time to dinner, they began 
to think that something had happened. They 
were within a few hundred yards of me when I 
fired; but as I was lying out of sight, they could 
not at first find me. They now took me up, and, 
wading to the knees in the water (for the tide had 
so risen by this time that in some places it washed 
the foot of the cliff), carried me back to the tent. 
I was very glad to find that there were no bones 
broken. Taking a flannel shirt from the scanty 
wardrobe in my knapsack, I made some water 
hot, and fomented my leg and arm for a consider- 
able time. This application reduced the swelling, 
allayed the pain, and brought on a fit of drow- 
siness. 

Lying down in the tent, I fell asleep directly, 
but only to be tormented by fearful dreams. I 
thought at first that I was exploring the crater of 
a voleano ; for still, even in my dreams, the ruling 
passion was strong upon me. I was thus peering 
about, prying imto all the various recesses and 
caverns, finding each one hotter than the last, 
when presently I lost my way, and could find no 
means of escaping; while, to increase my diffi- 
culty, I began to hear the rumbling that  pre- 
cedes an eruption. I felt terribly thirsty, and a 
limpid stream glided at my feet. Stooping to 
drink, I found it—melted lava. At length I 
awoke, hot and restless, but could not turn, as my 
leg was very painful. Again I fell asleep and 
dreamed. This time I was out, alone, upon the 
parched African desert, where there was nothing 
for the eye to rest upon but a boundless level 
plain of burning sand, overhung by “a hot and 
copper sky.” I felt dying of fatigue and thirst. 
I laid myself down and waited for death; but, 
hark ! human voices sounded near. I started up, 
and found myself surrounded by a band of in- 
human savages, who threatened me with death in 
every form, and inocked at my sufferings. Then 
“achange came v’er the spirit of my dream ;” I 





was once more in my happy English home; the 
forms of all my friends were there. In a moment 
the house was on fire, and all those I loved most 
dearly were enveloped in the flames; and I was 
obliged to remain an inactive witness of their fate. 
I could not move a muscle to assist them. 

Such dreams as these, varying every moment, 
each phase more terrible than the last, kept me 
in a constant state of excitement and fear. I was 
glad when the grey dawn of morning appeared, 
though it found me in a raging fever. 

Oh! that was indeed a fearful night. What a 
Christinas! How different to the preceding one, 
which I had spent at home among a circle of friends, 
allseated round the blazing fire inthe evening, when 
the merry talk and the hearty langh went round, 
and the holly glistened on the walls, and the 
mistletoe peeped out coyly from its midst. 

Next day, finding myself growing worse, I des- 
patched one of my men with a letter, stating 
what had occurred, to the house of the nearest 
colonist,. who happened to be a friend of mine, and 
who acted as an agent for me—all my letters 
being directed to be left with him, while he un- 
dertook to see to the sending off of my collections. 
We were, perhaps, not more than eighty or ninety 
miles from his house; but even that distance is 
something considerable when you remember that 
it was across a trackless country. As the man 
went, he was to try and find an old chief of his 
tribe, who was celebrated among the natives for 
his knowledge of the curative properties of many 
herbs. My other companion collected some dry 
fern and made me up as comfortable a bed as he 
could. The next day the old chief came, when I 
promised him one of my pistols if he could restore 
me to health. He gave me an infusion of some 
wild plant to drink, and rubbed some ointment 
into my arm and leg. These applications, how- 
ever, did not relieve me in the least, and for three 
or four days I was completely delirious; but, 
thanks to my gracious Preserver, upon the fifth 
day I began to mend a little. 

There are few persons who have not the sad re- 
collection of wearisome days and dreary nights 
spent upon the bed of sickness; but my illness 
was worse than an ordinary one. I was many 
miles distant from my nearest friend, and indecd 
even he was merely a casual acquaintance, for 
there was little more between us than the friend- 
ship one feels for a fellow-countryman in a strange 
land. He might not, I thought, give himself any 
trouble on my account, or exert himself in any 
way to assist me. I had only one half-civilized 
attendant, who only partially understood what I 
said to him. No sister or mother was beside me 
to smoothe my knapsack pillow, or re-arrange my 
bed of dry fern. There was no wife near to 
moisten my parched lips, my burning forehead, 
or to whisper words of hope. I knew, then, for 
the first time, what it was to be alone; but even 
there, in the wilderness, far, far away from the 
haunts of men, God protected me. 

At length I fancied that the medicine the old 
chief had given me was beginning to reduce the 
fever; for the swelling of my hand and leg began 
to decrease, and they were not so painful; but I 
could not yet sit up. It was on the first day of 
th »new year that my messen 


rreturned, bringing 
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with him medicine, and such comforts as my friend 
was able to send. These did much to restore me 
to health; but he also brought something else, 
which acted quite as beneficially as the medicine ; 
this was a letter from home. Bodily pain and 
weakness had made my spirits give way, in some 
measure, and I was at times half inclined to 
despair ; but this letter turned the current of my 
thoughts, and infused new hope and vigour in my 
mind. It told of how they longed to see the wan- 
derer return; how they prayed, daily and hourly 
prayed, that he might be defended from all danger; 
but that, should any calamity befall me, still to 
trust firmly in Him who alone could aid me. 

In two or three weeks I was so far recovered 
as to be able to go in a canoe round to the house 
of this friend of mine. Here I gradually gained 
strength; so that before long I was enabled to 
make short excursions into the forest and among 
the hills, enjoying the rich perfume of the wild 
daphne, and admiring the unrivalled beauty of 
the ferns, the flowers of the “golden wattles,” as 


the colonists call the fragrant acacias, and the 
splendour of the crimson flowers of the myrtle-like 
metrosideros. 

Thus did I spend my first Christmas at the 
antipodes. 





THE 


Deratu has a sting. 


STING EXTRACTED. 


It is a very dreadful evil. It is dis- 
mal to endure, and scarcely less dismal to anticipate. To 
lie down in pain, perhaps in racking agony: to count the 
slow-creeping minutes, and wish for evening dusk or morn- 


ing dawn, which does arrive, but brings no balm of sleep, | 
to grow confused, but still con- | 


no sense of betterness : 
scious of misery: to have wishes that cannot be under- 
stood, 
fading into the distance, and to be able to exchange no 


nor a murmur of the voice: to feel the breath stifling and 
the heart-strings breaking, and to be left alone in the 
midst of this cold and dreary mystery :—what can be 
more awful, unless it be his case who is the helpless looker- 
on; who watches pangs which he cannot assuage, and 
imploring looks which he cannot interpret ; who plies cor- 
dials at which the King of Terrors mocks, and who impor- 
tunes science for miracles which it cannot work ; who in 
frantic desperation would detain the spirit which has 
already burst its earthly fetters, and, more frantic still, 
refuses to believe that the gulf is already crossed, and that 
the form which he enclasps is no lenger a father or a mo- 
ther, but only senseless clay; who must see these dear 
familiar features grew so ghastly, and then learn to love 
them in this new and mournful phasis, only to endure 
another woe when the coffin-lid is closed, and the funeral 
pomp sets forth, aud from the macerating leaves and 
plashy turf of the churchyard the survivor comes back to 
the forsaken dwelling, and upbraids himself that he should 
sit under the bright lamp, and before the blazing fire, 
while, beneath the bleak November night, that dear form 
is left to silence and to solitude. Death has a sting. There 
is often a pang in its very prospect. You are well and 
happy ; but the thought crosses you: “I must soon work 
my last day’s work, er play out my last holiday. Soon 
must I take my last look of summer, and spend my last 
evening with my friends. Sosn must I be done with these 
pleasant books, and put the marker in where it will never 
again be moved. Soon must I vanish from these dear 
haunts, and this most beautiful world; and soon must I 
go down tothe house of silence, and say to the worm, 
‘Thou art my sister.’ And yet, soon as that may be, 
still sooner may precious ones be taken, and force me to 
say, ‘I would not live always.’” Whether in the actual 
endurance or in the awful anticipation, death is very dread- 





and words that will not utter: to see dear ones was unjust, cruel, and oppressed the widow and the father- 


‘ : | less, and that his conscience troubled him ; 
more love’s wonted tokens, not even a twinkle of the eye | f } 





ful, and it used to have a sting which not only slew the 
victim, but extinguished the survivor’s hope. ‘Thanks be 
to God for Jesus Christ. Thanks that there is one tom) 
which has already lost its tenant, and thanks for the news 
of how that happened. Thanks that the old penalty is 
now exhausted in the sinner’s Substitute, and that what- 
ever great stone be placed on our sepulchre, there need be 
no grave-stone of guilt on the immortal sonl. ‘Thanks, O 
Father, for thy g rift unspeakable; thanks, O Saviour, for 
thy love unfathomable. Thanks for tasting death for 
every man. Thanks for thy glorious resurrection and 
beneficent reign. Thanks for thy gracious promise to de- 
stroy the last enemy; and thanks, O Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, for those to whom thou hast given such union 
to Jesus that they feel as if they could never die—nay, 
that to depart and be with Christ is far better. “O death, 

where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin ; 3 and the strength of sin is the 
law. But thanks be to God who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ."—From “ Lessons From 
the Great Biography,” by Dr. Jas. Hamilton. 


SECRET OF SLEEPING WELL. 


Tunez isa fund of wisdom in the following well-told story, 
by which adults may profit quite as well as children. 
Squire Jenkinson could get no rest. He had a noble 


| mansion, fine pleasure grounds, and a beautiful carriage 


drawn by beautiful horses, His table was supplied with 
every luxury, and his friends were the most cheerful com- 
panions in the world ; but still Squire Jenkinson could get 
no rest. Sometimes he went to bed early, and sometimes 
he went to bed late; but whether late or early it was just 
the same. “ There is no peace for the wicked,” and there 
was no rest fer Squire Jenkinson. He applied to his friends, 
who told him to take exercise, and to drink an extra glass 
of grog before he went to bed. He applied to the doctor, 
and he gave laundanum and opium ; but in spite of exercise, 
and grog, and laudanum, and opium, no sound rest could 
he obtain. At last he consulted Thomas Perrins, his 
gardener. Now Thomas Perrins was a humble Christian, 
and well knew that his master feared not God; that he 


so ‘Thomas told 
him that old Gilbert Powel, who lived hard by on the waste 
land, always slept famously, but that perhaps he wore a 
different kind of a night-cap. 

Mistaking the meaning of Thomas Perrins, away went 
Squire Jenkinson with one of his best night-caps in his 
pocket, to exchange it for that of old Gilbert Pow el, which 
he had washed and well aired ; and when night came he went 
to bed in good spirits, hoping to have a comfortable night’s 
sleep; but no! though he put it on in all shapes, and 
placed himself in all postures, Squire Jenkinson could get 
no rest. As soon as the sun rose, he hastened to the cot- 
tage on the waste land, to know how Gilbert Powel had 
rested ; when Gilbert told him that he thought he had never 
had a better night’s rest in all his life, and was quite de- 
lighted with his new uight-cap. Perplexed and cast down, 
Squire Jenkinson then went once more to his gardener, to 
tell him of the ill success which had attended his plan of 
borrowing the night-cap of Gilbert Powel. 

“ It cannot be Gilbert’s cap,” said he, “ for he wore one 
of mine, and he tells me that he never had a more comfort- 
able cap in his life.” 

“ Ay, master,” said Thomas Perrins, shaking his head 
significantly, as he leaned on his spade, “ but to my know- 
ledge he wears another cup besides the one you gave him, 
the cap of a quiet conscience ; and he who wears that is sure 
to sleep well, let him wear what other cap he pleases.” 


ImporTAaNcs oF Serr-Denrat.—A life of indulgence 
is not the way to Christian perfection. There are many 
things that appear trifles, which greatly tend to enervate 
the soul; and hinder the progress in the path of virtue and 
glory. The habit of indulging in things which our judz- 
ments cannot thoroughly approve, grows stronger aud 


| Stronger by every act ‘of self gratification, aud we are lei 
‘on, by degrees, to an excess of luxury, whiclt must greatly 
| weaken our hi inds in the spiritual welfare. 


























